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Tracing a Ghostly Memory in My Throat: 
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and Agency 
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It is from all those who have abandoned the traditional conception of sexual 
morality that the transsexuals differ. Unlike militant homophiles, enlightened 
therapists and liberated women, transsexuals endorse such traditional values as 
heterosexuality, domestic roles for women, the double standard of sexual moral- 
ity, the teaditional division of tasks and responsibilities, and the discreditation of 
deviant sexuality, Unlike various liberated groups, transsexuals are reactionary, 
moving back toward the core-culture rather than away from it. They are the 
Uncle Toms of the sexual revolution. With these individuals, the dialectic of 
social change comes full ciccle and the position of greatest deviance becomes 
that of the greatest conformity. 

—Thomas Kando (Kando, 145) 


Ultimately, female-to-constructed-male transsexuals are the “final solution” of 
women perpetrated by the transsexual empire. Male-to-constructed-female 
transsexuals attempt to neutralize women by making the biological woman 
unnecessary—by invading both the feminine and feminist fronts. Female-to-con- 
structed-male transsexuals neutralize themselves as biological women and also 
their potentially deviant power. This is merely the most extreme form of neu- 
tralization that is taking place also with unnecessary hysterectomies and with the 
movement toward androgyny. With both, the biological woman is not only neu- 
tralized but neuterized. 

—Janice G. Raymond (Raymond, xxiv-xxv) 


There are also female transsexuals. They have been studied less, since they 
appear to be less common. They are also less spectacular. Theirs is not the Star 
System; rather, they ground their beings in the dullness of male attire. As one sur- 
geon has remarked, they want to be like everyone else, that is, men. Women are 
never like everyone, for they do not make the world. To be a man, in short, 1s to 
be part of the common lot. This, it appears, is what female transsexuals aspire 
to: they want to be fellows, fellows of their fellows. 

—Catherine Millot (Millot, 105) 
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Demanding sex change is therefore pact of what constructs the subject as a trans- 
sexual: it is the mechanism through which transsexuals come to identify them- 
selves under the sign of transsexualism and construct themselves as its subjects. 
Because of this, we can trace transsexuals’ agency through their doctors’ dis- 
courses, as the demand for sex change was instantiated as the primary symptom 
{and sign) of the transsexual. 

—Bernice Hausman (Hausman, 110) 


and I doubt I should answer 
that unspoken question with a scream 
for fear of discovering I no longer exist 
for perhaps my voice too is no longer alive 
except as a memory in my throat— 
—Xavier Villaurrutia (Villaurrutia, 33) 


The Society for Women in Philosophy (Pacific Division) meeting on May 
20, 1995, provided the first occasion upon which I presented an acade- 
mic paper on an overtly transgender topic from an openly ftm subject 
position.! This was the day after I received my first injection of exogenous 
testosterone. Despite being beside myself from the profound shifts in con- 
sciousness engendered by that first shot of boy-juice, some trepidation 
about the reactions | would meet slipped through the haze of my excite- 
ment. I was fearful that some of the feminist philosophers who had been 
active in SWIP/Pacific for many years, women whom I deeply respect, 
would ostracize me for my female-toward-male transition, Sandra Hard- 
ing was the first to allay that fear; her kindness and sincerity after my 
somewhat scattered performance clearly conveyed respect and welcome. 
Later that evening, I asked SWIP members who had stayed to share salad, 
pizza, wine, and conversation if they thought I should continue teaching 
“Philosophy and Feminism.” I was temporarily reassured to hear the ver- 
dict they reached after a long discussion: having seen the world as a 
woman and as a man, I would have a unique perspective from which to 
approach the subject.? 

During the fall of 1995, 1 asked the same question on SWIP-L, an 
email list. Although there was much that was useful in the ensuing dis- 
cussions, I met three distinct types of erasure: 


1. Responses in which I was classified as still a woman; this was usu- 
ally accomplished by use of feminine pronouns, sometimes through 
use of my former name. 

2. Responses that invoked oppressive, totalizing, distorting construc- 
tions of transsexuality, abundant in medical, psychotherapeutic, 
social science, and some feminist and critical studies discourses (a 
few samples of such are in the quotes with which I begin this essay). 
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For example, my transition was equated with “sex change surgery” 
and it was expected that I should welcome discussions of Janice 
Raymond, whose 1979 book The Transsexual Empire is widely 
regarded in trans-community circles as the paradigm example of 
transphobic hate literature; among ftms, Raymond's notoriety is sur- 
passed only by Leslie Lothstein’s 1983 Female-to-Male Transsexual- 
ism: Historical, Clinical and Theoretical Issues, the only book-length 
consideration of ftms in print at the time I wrote this essay. 

3. Responses in which my question was figured—reconfigured, that 
is—as tantamount to asking “Can men be feminists?” Responses to 
that question I had not asked differed. Some people thought it was 
a tired old question that feminist philosophers had long since 
answered or dissolved, others held strong views about how it 
should be answered, and some proposed conditions under which it 
would be acceptable for a man to teach a feminism course. 


It may seem strange that I took the third as an erasure, especially since I 
took being classified as a woman as an erasure. Leaving aside for a 
moment the varieties and complexities of ftm self-identifications, embod- 
iments, and subjectivities, as well the problematic assumption that | am 
or self-identify as a man, one reason I took this as erasing the specificities 
of my subject position was that the paradigmatic men about whom these 
questions have been asked, the paradigmatic men whose participation in 
feminist politics and theorizing has been the site of contestation, are non- 
transsexual men. The discussion ensuing from this paradigm elided dif- 
ferences between ftms’ and non-transsexual men’s relationships: to 
feminist theory and feminist practice, as well as erasing differences 
between our relationships to other cultural structures of power, oppres- 
sion, and regulation. This set of erasures came as no surprise, since it 
results from a familiar coupling: the bipolar assumption that one who is 
not a woman must, therefore, be a man, conjoined with the normatively 
paradigmatic status of non-transgendered people, in—and on—whose 
terms most feminist, queer, anti-racist, post-colonialist, and other resis- 
tant discourses are conducted, 

Apparently, the obvious points of difference between ftms and non- 
transsexual men were not obvious, or not obviously relevant, to those 
who participated in this discussion. Unlike non-transsexual men, ftms 
have lived parts of our lives as girls and as women with fairly un- 
ambiguous female embodiments and all that means in this cultural and 
historical moment. Thus, we have had years of experiencing the oppres- 
sions to which women and girls are subjected, differently depending on 
our racial, ethnic, class, geographical, and other locations, again differ- 
ently depending on the extents to which we resisted the attempts at 
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female socialization to which we were, still differently, subjected. Many 
ftms have Jong histories of participation as women in women’s commu- 
nities in ways that, generally, men are not allowed to participate, 
although these experiences may have been fraught with anxiety for us, 
especially if our gender performativities challenged gender boundaries 
policed by such communities. We may not have been allowed full partic- 
ipation if our masculinities crossed some imaginary, unspoken yet policed 
line between allowably masculine and too masculine (cf. Billy quoted in 
Deva, 155-56). Our participation may also have been hindered if our 
behaviors and gender presentations unsettled notions of a masculinities- 
continuum by engaging in feminine, effeminate, or non-masculine behav- 
iors not expected for someone of our apparent gender status: for 
example, a nellie queen of a butch dyke (cf. Halberstam 1998; Hale 
1998; Jones). Some ftms have had years of experience living as lesbians, 
some as heterosexual women, some as bisexual women, and some have 
occupied all of these subject positions prior to medical or social transi- 
tion. Unlike most non-transsexual men, most ftms have had months or 
years of experience moving about the world—or attempting to—as 
highly gender ambiguous. Sometimes this occurs prior to medical transi- 
tion, sometimes it only occurs once medical transition begins. Here, one 
sees different kinds of oppressions than those seen by people for whom 
others’ gender attributions are fairly univocal and confident. During peri- 
ods of gender ambiguity, we tend to develop finely-grained observations 
about how gender attribution works, about our degrees of agency in 
manipulating the cultural meanings of engendered bodies, and we are 
subjected to firsthand experiences of the abjection—falling out of realm 
of social existence, entering a field of deformation/abjection—which 
accrue, Judith Butler writes, to people who fall outside the established 
gender boundaries (Butler 1987, 132; Butler 1993, 16). Insofar as gender 
ambiguous people, and people who claim transsexual subject positions, 
tend to be assumed to be male-to-female transsexuals, many ftms learn 
from personal experience about how mtfs are treated in this culture. In 
my personal experience, being taken to be mtf has led to being loudly 
verbally abused in public, as well as to attempted rape. 
Self-identification provides another nexus of differences between ftms 
and non-transsexual men, While many ftms self-identify as men sim- 
pliciter, not all ftms self-identify as men in any simple, stable, or non- 
problematic way. Some non-transgendered people with fairly 
unambiguous male embodiments do not identify as men either, but the 
range of identificatory alternatives available to ftms is different. Some 
ftms, such as David Harrison, self-identify as transsexual men, and view 
that as “a different gender from what people commonly think of as 
‘man’” (Due, 18; Harrison, 36).3 Michael Hernandez writes, “My sexual 
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orientation is queer. I consider myself to be a hybrid of woman and man, 
thus lesbian as well as gay.”4 Just as some mtfs, such as Kate Bornstein, 
self-identify as neither man nor woman (Bornstein), some ftms discur- 
sively position themselves as neither, or both, or “all of both and ncither 
of either,” or as members of a third gender, or look “forward eagerly to 
the day when there [will] be more genders from which to choose” (Devor 
1995). Some ftms, such as myself, are profoundly uncomfortable with all 
of the already given sex/gender categories. However, in some situations 
we are forced to locate ourselves within these categories, i.e., my United 
States passport must bear one of two designations: “F” or “M,” and 
which of these two it bears matters for my mobility and my safety. In 
some situations, we may choose tactically to locate ourselves within 
already given sex/gender categories to achieve particular ends, i.e., in this 
paper I claim a right to speak as one, assuredly not representative, ftm 
transsexual, although in some other situations I resist location of myself 
within the category transsexual as a means of disrupting certain aspects 
of hegemonic gender taxonomy. Further, we may be located in already 
given sex/gender categories against our wills in some situations, i.e., 
sometimes other transsexuals insist On referring to me as a transman, 
transmale, or MTM despite my objections to being so positioned.‘ 

In this essay, I will try to speak from my subject position as it is con- 
stituted by those multiple, apparently indiscriminate erasures to which I 
am subjected and with which I am, to some extent, complicit because of 
my lack of language with which to move beyond them. From this posi- 
tion, I will chart the contours of an epistemological subject position from 
which some ftms can engage productively in feminist theorizing and prac- 
tice. It is important to stress that this is not the only possible nor the only 
legitimate ftm feminist subject position: differences within the category 
fim are exemplified in different ftm projects of self-construction, which 
lead to different types of political projects. My project aims to unsettle 
the categories man/men, whose feminist agency is asserted in the title of 
this anthology, to trouble totalizing constructions of the category ftm, to 
suggest some particular contributions ftms might have to make to femi- 
nist theorizing, and to articulate some particular problems we face in 
undertaking feminist projects. Thus, my project in this essay is simulta- 
neously political, ontological, and epistemological. 


Flesh and Blood, Memory, Narrative, and Consciousness: 
A Whirlwind Tour of a Contested Colony 
The people who have no voice in this theorizing are the transsexuals themselves. 
—Sandy Stone (Stone 1992, 163) 


These are my words to Victor Frankenstein, above the village of Chamounix. 
Like the monster, I could speak of my earlier memories, and how | became aware 
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of my difference from everyone around me. I can describe how I acquired a mon- 
strous identity by taking on the label “transsexual” to name parts of myself thar 
I could not otherwise explain. 1, roo, have discovered the journals of the men 
who made my body, and who have made the bodies of creatures like me since the 
1930s. I know in intimate detail the history of this recent medical intervention 
into the enactment of transgendered subjectivity: science seeks to contain and 
colonize the radical threat posed by a particular transgender strategy of resis- 
tance to the coerciveness of gender: physical alteration of the genitals. 

—Susan Stryker (Stryker 1994, 244)? 


In her landmark essay “The Empire Strikes Back: A Posttranssexual 
Manifesto,” first published in 1991 and revised for re-publication in 
1992, Allucquére Rosanne (Sandy) Stone began the project of articulat- 
ing transsexual resistance to our production and containment within 
binary, phallocentric, misogynistic, medicalized, and pathologizing 
gender purity genres. Stone's title responds directly to Raymond's The 
Transsexual Empire—aptly, since Raymond singled Stone out to vilify 
for her participation in the Olivia women’s music collective as a record- 
ing engineer (Raymond, 101-103; cf. Gabriel; Stone 1992, 154). Stone's 
essay is the first piece of academic writing in which a transsexual breaks 
from complicity with/in those discourses she critiques, and I take its pub- 
lication to be the founding moment in the nascent interdisciplinary field 
of transgender studies. 

In her essay, Stone charts some of the similarities between discourses 
about transsexuality and other minority discourses that are, perhaps, 
more familiar to non-transsexuals. She reads the historical movement 
from the first autobiographical accounts of mtf “sex change” to estab- 
lishment within psychiatric nosology in 1980 as exhibiting the following 
broad structure: “The initial fascination with the exotic, extending to 
professional investigators, denial of subjectivity and lack of access to the 
dominant discourse; followed by a species of rehabilitation” (163). 

This “species of rehabilitation” is deeply pathologized, through a 
system which requires that we be diagnosed (get ourselves diagnosed) 
with DSM-IV 302.85 (Gender Identity Disorder in Adolescents and 
Adults) before obtaining medically regulated embodiment technologies, 
many of which non-transsexuals obtain without inserting themselves into 
psychiatric nosology.’ For transsexuals, inserting ourselves into this 
nosology is a necessary condition for exercising agency over our own 
bodies. It is also an act of self-muzzling, of complicity in our own erasure; 
for, when we speak, when we claim a place for our voices in theorizing 
about us, no one need listen. As Susan Stryker writes: 


I live daily with the consequences of medicine's definition of my identity as 
a mental disorder. Through the filter of this official pathologization, the 
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sounds that come out of my mouth can be summarily dismissed as the con- 
fused ranting of a diseased mind. (Stryker 1994, 144) ° 


Through accepting this “species of rehabilitation,” through coerced 
adoption of the patient role, transsexuals submit to an intricate, tightly 
woven set of regulatory regimes. If we desire medically regulated tech- 
nologies, however, we must either insert ourselves into these regimes or 
forego both adequate medical care and access to juridical mechanisms for 
changing sex/gender status on legal documents.? As Stryker points out, 
“the current medical system imposes some tough choices on transsexu- 
als about how we exercise power over our own bodies” (Stryker and 
High, 228). That we confront these “tough choices,” that we often expe- 
rience ourselves—to borrow Marilyn Frye’s words out of context—as 
“caged in: all avenues in every direction, are blocked or booby trapped” 
(Frye, 4), can best be explained by noticing that the presence of such 
“double-bind” situations is constitutive of oppression.!° As Frye argues: 


One of the most characteristic and ubiquitous features of the world as 
experienced by oppressed people is the double bind situations in which 
options are reduced to a very few and all of them expose one to penalty, 
censure, or deprivation. For example, it is often a requirement upon 
oppressed people that we smile and be cheerful. If we comply, we signal our 
docility and our acquiescence in our situation, We need nor, then, be taken: 
note of. We acquiesce in being made invisible, in our occupying no space? 
We participate in our own erasure. On the other hand, anything but the 
sunniest countenance exposes us to being perceived as mean, bitter, angry. 
or dangerous. This means, at the least, that we may be found “difficult” or 
unpleasant to work with, which is enough to cost one’s livelihood; at 
worst, being seen as men, bitter, angry or dangerous has been known to 
result in rape, arrest, beating and murder. One can only choose to risk one’s 
preferred form and rate of annihilation. (Frye, 2-3) 


It is only by ignoring that this is an effect of oppression that Raymond 
can attempt to impale mef lesbian-feminists on the horns of the following 
dilemma: 


The question of deception must also be raised in the context of how trans- 
sexuals who claim to be lesbian-feminists obtained surgery in the first 
place. Since all transsexuals have to “pass” as feminine in order to qualify 
for surgery, so-called lesbian-ferninist transsexuals either had to lie to the 
therapists and doctors, or they had a conversion experience after surgery. 
1 am highly dubious of such conversions, and the other alternative, decep- 
tion, raises serious problems, of course.!! (Raymond, 104) 
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Ignoring Frye’s insight and its applicability to transsexuals also enables 
framing the more recent question of whether transsexuals are duped or 
duplicitous or both (Hausman; Shapiro, 251; cf. Halberstam 1996). 

Stone argues that “the [gender] clinic is a technology of inscription” of 
a dissolving ontology of gender as essential, natural truth” (Stone 1992, 
164). In the wake of the demise of most U.S. gender clinics and programs, 
technologies of inscription, domination, containment, and colonization of 
transsexuals’ gendered embodiments, identifications, and performativities 
have become more diffuse. Currently, these technologies circulate through 
a number of structures, in addition to the remaining gender clinics and 
privately practicing psychiatrists, psychotherapists, endocrinologists, plas- 
tic and reconstructive surgeons, gynecologists, urologists, internists, and 
general practitioners. The American Psychiatric Association is another 
such structure, which regulates by means of its Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual codifications of Gender Identity Disorder (GID) in Children, GID 
in Adolescents and Adults, GID Not Otherwise Specified, and Transvestic 
Fetishism. Another regulating structure is the Harry Benjamin Interna- 
tional Gender Dysphoria Association, Inc. (HBIGDA), an organization 
of predominantly non-transsexual medical and psychotherapeutic “pro- 
fessionals” that has appointed itself co set and promulgate so-called “stan- 
dards of care” for transsexuals. HBIDGA's “standards of care” are 
misleadingly named: although the phrase “standards of care” is usually 
used in malpractice, insurance, and managed care contexts to refer to 
standards of medical quality within particular medical communities 
(delineated by specialty and by geographical region), HBIGDA's “stan- 
dards of care” are almost exclusively standards for access to medical tech- 
nologies.'? Most U.S. physicians providing hormones or surgical 
alteration to transsexuals require their transsexual patients to meet to 
HBIGDA's standards. Those involved in regulating and applying regula- 
tions governing change of name and sex/gender designations on legal doc- 
uments—legislators, judges, and a wide variety of federal, state, county, 
and municipal employees—constitute another regulatory nexus. 

In this arena, colonization has been resituated: rather than imperializ- 
ing blood, soil, natural resources, national treasures, memory, narrative, 
and consciousness, it territorializes flesh, blood, memory, narrative, and 
consciousness. This colonization is effected not by guns and tanks, but 
instead by scalpels, syringes, pills, and sex/gender markers on those doc- 
uments that allow one to move about in the world, by means of the con- 
ditions under which they are obtained, withdrawn, or denied. These 
conditions not only regulate culturally meaningful gendered embodi- 
ment, they constitute it by establishing, marking, and policing bound- 
aries between those embodiments that have cultural meaning and those 
that are abjected, cast out of social ontology. 
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Heterosexism and phallocentricity, as well as the illusion of a natural 
order of biological sex and bioiogically-based gender, are inscribed upon 
our very bodies. By way of illustration of this point, here’s a quiz for non- 
transsexual readers: can you spot what's wrong with these pictures? 


1. Prior to performing penile inversion vaginoplasty (in which penile 
skin forms the inner lining of the neo-vagina), Eugene Schrang 
(Neenah, Wisconsin) measures the penises of his mtf patients to 
ensure that they are long enough to provide “adequate vaginal 
depth.” If they are not, he grafts skin from other parts of their 
bodies to achieve “adequate vaginal depth.” Basing their judgments 
on the appearance and functionality of Schrang’s results, many 
mtfs consider him to be the most skilled surgeon currently per- 
forming vaginoplasty in the U.S. 

2. Speaking at the First Annual FTM Conference of the Americas, 
held in 1995 in San Francisco, Michael Brownstein (San Francisco, 
California) asserts that, although a number of his ftm patients seek- 
ing breast reduction/chest reconstruction tell him that they do not 
wish to have their nipples or aureole reduced, almost all ftm 
patients need such reduction. He also told his mostly ftm audience 
that, prior to surgically reconstructing ftm chests, he measures his 
own chest to ensure proper proportions. Many ftms believe that 
Brownstein’s “top surgery” results are the best currently available 
in the U.S., at least for those who require double incision. 

3. Also speaking at the First Annual FTM Conference of the Ameri- 
cas, Donald Laub’s (Palo Alto, California) presentation on phallo- 
plasty includes a slide bearing nothing but black serif upper case 
type on a white background. This slide reads: “THE PROBLEM: 
NO PENIS” (cf. Rubin 1996, 174-175). Laub, along with David 
Gilbert (Norfolk, Virginia), is currently considered to be one of the 
two best surgeons who perform phalloplasty in North America.'4 

4. Speaking at the 1991 Southern Comfort convention, Gilbert tells 
his audience that he will not construct a scrotum from labia when 
performing genital surgery on an ftm patient, since labial tissue is 
“girlie tissue.”!5 In his presentation at the 1993 HBIGDA confer- 
ence, Gilbert states thar he will not allow ftm patients on whom he 
performs phalloplasty to retain their vaginas, because to do so 
would be to make “a chick with a dick—and no one would want 
thar!”16 


These examples foreground medical refusals to grant transsexuals 
agency over our own embodiments, however, they also point toward 
ways in which medical power focuses on our tongues: simply by writing 
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this, I risk foregoing any further surgical alterations of my body. That 
Brownstein, Laub, and Gilbert so clearly have the upper hand in system- 
atic power relations is shown by the fact that they made their remarks 
from conference podiums ¢o audiences composed primarily of transsex- 
uals, | hope these examples will lead non-transsexual theorists who 
would critique medical interventions in transsexual embodiment to rec- 
ognize that, despite that power differential, the critiques of those of us 
who are directly subjected to the medical regime are launched from epis- 
temologically privileged positions. 

As is the case with other colonized peoples, our problems with voice 
and agency are deeper than those in privileged epistemological positions; 
we are coerced into silence or are dismissed as mad when we do speak. 
Silencing techniques exerted upon us often reinscribe our words within 
non-transsexual discourse when we speak in ways that do not fit within 
their monolithic constructions of us that accord with their hegemonic 
beliefs about the proper connections between gender self-identifications, 
performativities, and embodiments. Sometimes this results from a kind of 
selective deafness of non-transsexuals. For example, at the First Annual 
FTM Conference of the Americas, endocrinologist Richard Cherlin stated 
that ftms do not have pap smears as often as we should because we hate 
our vaginas. Cherlin’s remark was made in answer to a question from an 
ftm who had asked the medical panel whether he might face any possible 
medical complications were he to act in accord with his desire to retain 
his vagina after metaoidioplasty. Clearly, this ftm’s relationship to his 
vagina was not that which Cherlin attributed to ftms: simple hatred. 

Sometimes such silencing is performed by non-transsexuals’ unwill- 
ingness to transfer what they know from other contexts to considerations 
of transsexuality. For example, at the SWIP/Eastern Division table at the 
American Philosophical Association/Eastern Division reception in 1994, 
I found myself arguing with a feminist philosopher, one whose work I 
admire greatly and whom I had never met before, about her assertion 
that because feminist philosophers have shown that Cartesian dualism 
fails and transsexuals are women trapped in men’s bodies, transsexuals 
cannot exist. Would she similarly have used a recent Weight Watcher's 
commercial in which a woman said that she had known all along that she 
was a thin woman trapped in a fat woman’s body to argue that women 
who want to lose weight cannot exist? In another context, Carole S. 
Vance writes: “When we come to sex, our minds grind to a halt: normal 
distinctions become incomprehensible, and ordinary logic flies out the 
window” (Vance, 17); this seems especially true of much non-transsexual 
thinking about transsexuality. When we think about a desire to lose 
weight, we realize that there are non-dualistic ways to express this desire, 
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that limits of contemporary discourse on a topic are not limits to all pos- 
sible discourse on that topic, and that difficulties with expressing a desire 
in extant discourse do not necessarily invalidate that desire but may, 
instead, point to problems with the discourse. When we think in contexts 
of non-transsexual feminist, lesbian/gay/bisexual, or queer theorizing and 
activism, we are familiar with using tactics of inversion to disrupt hege- 
monic assumptions of male, heterosexual, or normally sexualized cen- 
trality. Why, then, should non-transsexual feminist or queer theorists 
profess to be confounded by the phenomenology of transsexual desires, 
as if their own non-transsexual desires were utterly transparent, and stan- 
dards of reference for transsexual desires (cf. Scheman)? 

Marjorie Garber’s Vested Interests is a prime example of non-trans- 
sexual unwillingness to see that epistemological and political tenets obvi- 
ous in other contexts apply to theorizing about transsexuality. Garber 
recognizes problems with medicalized discourses when speaking about 
non-transsexual subjects and succinctly states that “reading through .. . 
puts the interpreter in the position of the subject who knows—knows 
somehow ‘better’ than the person whose life is under scrutiny” (Garber, 
171), however, she forgets this in her chapter about transsexuality. 
Garber adopts from Robert Stoller a conception of the demarcation 
between “male” transvestites and “male” transsexuals that locates cate- 
gorical differences in their purportedly obsessive relationships to their 
penises as insignia of maleness. She achieves this by conjoining three 
rhetorical techniques: quoting uncritically from Stoller, citing his author- 
ity as “one of the most widely respected interpreters of gender identity 
today,” and lauding his narrative style as “both sympathetic and empa- 
thetic, adopting the affective subject position of the transvestite” 
(Garber, 95). On this construction, Stoller knows at least as much about 
mtfs as they know about themselves and empathetically occupies a sub- 
ject position that can serve as a stand-in for mtfs themselves, so there is 
no need to examine what mtfs might have to say about themselves. In 
fairness, I must note that Garber also cites several mtf autobiographies 
and some works of transvestite erotica in support of her claims. How- 
ever, she elides any exploration of the cultural and historical forces that 
produce these genres, as well as any investigation of their functions or 
their relationships to community discourses. Thus, Garber has cleared 
the path for her conclusion that, while transvestism and transsexuality 
threaten to radically undermine gender identity essentialism (Garber, 
102), “male transvestites and transsexuals radically and dramatically 
essentialize their genitalia” (Garber, 98); in so doing, Garber’s use of 
“male transvestites and transsexuals” (italics mine) re-asserts the pro- 
priety of birth-assigned sex/gender for people assigned male at birth, 
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reinscribing the very phallic essentialism for which she is faulting “male” 
transsexuals and transvestites.!7 

Whar, then, does Garber see when she reads through those of us whom 
she, asymmetrically, terms “female-to-male transsexuals”? She uncriti- 
cally quotes Leslie Lothstein, and totalizes his transphobic claims even 
more than he does; for example, after recounting Lothstein’s remarks 
about two ftms who “developed massive castration anxiety” after serious 
post-phalloplasty difficulties, Garber comments: “The female-to-male 
transsexual ... gets more than he (or she) bargained for: together with 
the penis, he/she ... gets not only castration anxiety but something that 
sounds very much like castration: his (or her) penis falls off, and has to 
be replaced (again)” (Garber, 103; italics mine). At Garber’s hand, ftms 
become penis-obsessed, deluded (both because we conflate the penis with 
the absolute insignia of maleness and because, according to Lothstein, 
some ftms go bare-chested in public despite poor mastectomy results), 
and uncritical victims of a misogynist production of the notion that “a 
‘real one’ can’t be made, but only born” (Garber 104-105).'8 

Garber proposes a new project for gender studies, one predicated on 
denying transsexual agency in the discourse about gender: build a dis- 
course about us. “. .. it is to transsexuals and transvestites that we need 
to look if we want to understand what gender categories mean. For trans- 
sexuals and transvestites are more concerned with maleness and female- 
ness than persons who are neither transsexual nor transvestite” (Garber, 
110). Who speaks, in Garber’s text, for those whose lives are under 
scrutiny? Non-transsexuals, including two of the most transphobic psy- 
chotherapists who have been actively engaged in pathologizing and reg- 
ulating gender embodiment, identification, and expression—and a 
feminist literary critic. Are we to presume these theorizing subjects know 
more or better about our lives than do we, the objects of their scrutiny? 

Another silencing technique is deployed when transsexuals are folded 
into non-transsexual paradigms, and our words, subjectivities, and sub- 
ject positions are understood in non-transsexual terms; this is the type of 
silencing to which | was subjected when my question on SWIP-L was 
answered as if it were a question about the propriety of non-transsexual 
men teaching feminism courses. Another example of this occurred at the 
first American Philosophical Association/Pacific Division meeting I 
attended after beginning medical transition. During the discussion 
period, I spoke about how all three papers presented on gay and lesbian 
issues differently elided transgendered phenomena directly relevant to the 
topics of those papers; since each of these three papers accomplished 
these elisions differently, it took more than a brief comment to make the 
clisions visible to a non-transgendered panel and audience. After the ses- 
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sion, a feminist philosopher told me that now that I was a man I seemed 
all too ready to take up too much verbal space. With no more than a 
modification in tense—“Because you used to be a man ...”—the same 
rhetorical device could have been used equally well to erase, by explain- 
ing away, the words of an mtf transsexual speaking from her mtf trans- 
sexual subject position. In either case, our transsexual subject positions 
are reduced to non-transsexual manhood in an explanatory and dismis- 
sive scheme in which the complex specificities of the transsexual subject 
positions from which we speak are folded into non-transsexual para- 
digms. It is not that ftms and mrfs bear no relationships to masculinity, 
manliness, or manhood; of course we do. Rather, my point is that these 
relationships are complicatedly different than those had by non-trans- 
sexual men, so simple assimilations of our words to paradigms of non- 
transsexual manhood function to erase the specificities of our subject 
positions. 


I'm tired of being a scapegoat for the gender trouble of everybody else. Ask your- 
self—why do you look when we transsexuals make spectacles of ourselves? Is it 
the curiosity of the freak show, the same voyeuristic desire mixed with dread and 
titillation that makes you scan the asphalt for gobs of red as you drive slowly 
past the accident scene? Or is it some fantasy of transcending material limits-to 
behold the sex of angels? And ask yourself, too, what it is that you see. Monsters, 
mutants, cyborgs, perverts, exotic objects of queer lust? Or just men and women 
by other means? 

—Susan Stryker (Stryker 1995, 40) 


Transsexuals are convenient sites for colonization such as Garber’s, as 
well as for struggles between gender colonizers of all kinds and of all 
political locations. Insofar as there is such a monolithic entity as “the 
transsexual,” this peculiar object is—to borrow Frantz Fanon’s psycho- 
analytic concept from a different context—“a phobogenic object, a stim- 
ulus to anxiety” (Fanon, 151). This phobogenic object often bears very 
little resemblance to transsexual lives as lived, and it is a monolithic fic- 
tion constructed stunningly well not only to stimulate anxiety but to 
function as a depository for the displacement of others’ anxieties. Because 
of our multiply ambiguous relationships to paradigmatic constructions of 
manhood and womanhood, mtf and ftm transsexuals serve equally well 
as sites for anyone’s—including other transsexuals’—anxieties about 
their own or another’s masculinity or femininity, maleness or femaleness, 
manhood or womanhood. Thus, as a construct the transsexual is a site 
for displacement of such anxieties. 

Not only does this preposterous construct stimulate and absorb others’ 
displaced anxieties, it is a device of containment; indeed, it must be to 
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structure: compared to transsexual lives as lived, the transsexual is onto- 
logically stable, for this stability is necessary to the maintenance of the 
illusion of a relatively sharp boundary between transsexuals and non- 
transsexuals. Containment and inscription of radical difference berween 
subjects and others who are constructed as markers of their radical dif- 
ference, encoded in categories of differential diagnosis as well as in wider 
cultural totalizations, are twin boundary-marking effects that enable dom- 
ination, colonization, and oppression: individual transsexuals are figured 
as mere instantiations of the construct the transsexual, our specificities 
and complexities are policed and erased, our embodiments heavily regu- 
lated, our voices silenced, our subjectivities restricted and elided, and our 
radical threats contained and plundered in service of gender hegemonies. 

Contemporary categories of sexual desire are inflected through cate- 
gorical sex/gender placement: a person's placement within sexuality cat- 
egories is taken to be determined by a relationship between the 
sex/gender of that person qua desiring subject and sex/gender of that sub- 
ject’s desired objects. Thus, transsexuals are stimulae to anxieties about 
sexual identity, desire, and practice, as well as containers for such anxi- 
eties. As Kate Bornstein writes: 


As an exercise, can you recall the last time you saw someone whose gender 
was ambiguous? Was this person attractive to you? And if you knew they 
called themselves neither a man nor a woman, what would it make you if 
you're attracted to that person? And if you were to kiss? Make love? What 
would you be? 

I remember one time at a gay and lesbian writers’ conference in San 
Francisco, | was on a panel and asking these same questions. Because it was 
a specifically gay and lesbian audience, an audience that defined itself by its 
sexual orientation, | wanted to tweak them on that identity. | asked, “And 
whar if I strapped on a dildo and made love to you: what would that make 
me?" Without missing a beat, panelist Carol Queen piped up, “Nostalgic.” 
(Bornstein, 40) 


Insofar as our practices of self dislodge familiar, comfortable notions 
about the naturalness of bodies and the natural foundations of the rela- 
tionships between bodies, selves, others, and the rest of the world, we are 
cultural placeholders for anxieties about nature/culture/artifice/perversity, 
human dominion over nature/natural limitations on human manipula- 
tion and control, science/culture, normal/pathological, inside/outside, 
relationships of alterity, spectacle/propriety, display/taboo, agency/ 
domination, self/body, self/culture, and self/other. Because different 
regimes of power compete to control cultural discourses of the sexed/ 
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gendered/desired/desiring self in relation to these distinctions, we become 
contested battlezones: psychiatry and other medical specialties, different 
psychological and psychiatric schools of thought, psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, feminist theory, and queer theory compete for hegemony 
over the terrain of transsexual representation and production. Since the 
structure of the sexed/gendered world rests on foundations which our 
practices of self belie, we are a system of interlocked faultlines threaten- 
ing to undermine that world’s structure, to shake it off its foundations 
and bring it crashing to the ground. With so much at stake, is it any 
wonder that so much meaning, so much tension between so many com- 
peting meanings, circulates through transsexual bodies (cf. Halberstam, 
1996), that so many people have so much invested in controlling our 
unruly pluralities by figuring that placeholder for their anxieties, that 
phobogenic object: the transsexual? With so much invested in and con- 
tested on our bodies, on our tongues, how can we speak in and on our 
own terms? 

Moreover, our ability to speak with our own voices is limited by, as 
Stryker puts it, “... the inability of language to represent the transgen- 
dered subject’s movement over time between stably gendered positions 
in a linguistic structure” (Stryker 1994, 241). For example, once when 
my father started telling a story about one of his memories of me as a 
child, he said: “When Jake was a little boy ... , | mean a little girl... , 
1 mean a little child... , he... , | mean she... , 1 mean... , | don’t 
know what I mean!” There he broke off. My father was right to be frus- 
trated, for there are no grammatical structures he could use to compose 
one sentence with which to refer to me both as a girl child and as an 
adult man. Moreover, additional complications come to the fore when 
we consider attempting to refer to a transsexual in a transitional period. 
But the linguistic problem is deeper than temporality: representations of 
me as a stably gendered girl child (or boy child) or as a stably gendered 
adult man (or adult woman) would all be false. Structurally, insertion 
into language—and, therefore, into social ontology—requires greater 
gendered stability both over time and at any given time than some of us 
have. 

For those of us on whom the limits of already available discourse press 
the most closely, it would seem that refusing colonizing discourses leaves 
us in a position of near speechlessness: reverse discourse (cf. Stryker 
1994, 240). Yet we know that sounding trumpets of resistance will not, 
by itself, fall flat upon the arid earth those walls of oppression that shut 
us out of the city of language, out of social ontology, out of intelligibility. 
If some queer feminist ftm can speak only reverse discourse, how can he 
speak with a feminist voice? 
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Displaced Persons: 
Discursive Dislocatedness and Ftm Feminist Agency 


And we do have something else to say, if you will but listen to the monsters: the 
possibility of meaningful agency and action exists, even within fields of domina- 
tion that bring about the universal cultural rape of all flesh. 


—Susan Stryker (Stryker 1994, 250) 


I suggest we think carefully, butches and FTM’s alike, about the kinds of men or 
masculine beings that we become and lay claim to: queer masculinitics, ulti- 
mately, will fail to be queer to the extent to which they fail to be feminist. 


—Judith Halberstam (Halberstam 1998) 


The core of one’s being must love justice more than manhood. 
—John Stoltenberg (Stoltenberg, 185) 


... may we have to be monstrous enough to greet our predicament? 
—Nicholas Mosley (Mosley 1990, 3) 


On January 17, 1994, the Northridge earthquake left me a “displaced 
person.” This media construction meant that, although | did not have a 
place to live, I had not joined the ranks of the homeless. | did not have to 
sleep in a park, at a Red Cross shelter, or on the street. Since I had finan- 
cial resources, documentation verifying that it is legal for me reside in the 
U.S., and since I qualified for federal and city assistance, I was able to find 
another home in four months. About a year later, I entered a period of 
more enduring displacement, constituted both by my permanently trans- 
sexing embodiment and by my discursive dislocatedness. 

I want here to map the contours of one possible ftm subject position 
from which to engage in feminist theorizing and practice. It is crucial for 
readers to understand that there are many viable ftm subject positions 
quite different from my own, and to recognize that some of these will 
lead to very different ftm feminist projects. The subject position to which 
I lay claim here is one of displacement, dislocation, and erasure, yet it is 
also a space of creative reconstruction. 

My discussion of discursive dislocatedness builds on the view of defi- 
nitions of gender category terms that I developed with regard to the cat- 
egory woman in a recent article (Hale 1996). In this article, | advanced a 
descriptive reconstruction of the contemporary U.S. dominant cultural 
definition of “woman,” which has thirteen defining characteristics, clus- 
tered into several different groups, and weighted differently. None of 
these thirteen characteristics are necessary or sufficient for membership in 
the category woman, instead, they are best understood as Wittgenstein- 
ian family resemblances. On this view of the logical type of gender cate- 
gory term definitions, some members of one category may be more 
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ian family resemblances. On this view of the logical type of gender cate- 
gory term definitions, some members of one category may be more par- 
adigmatically—centrally—located within that category than other 
members of the same category, in virtue of possessing more or more heav- 
ily weighted defining characteristics; further, category boundaries are 
fuzzy. Borders between gender categories, then, are zones of overlap, not 
sharp lines. 

Those of us who are dislocated from already given gender categories— 
both normative and non-normative ones—are dislocated in that we 
cannot fully inhabit any of them. We place ourselves and are placed by 
others in the margins of any number of gender categories, never close to 
the paradigmatic core of any but also never falling fully outside all. | am, 
i.e., not fully man nor woman, nor male nor female, nor medically- 
induced hermaphrodite nor drag queen nor butch leatherman nor lesbian 
man nor faggot butch dyke nor transsexual nor ftm nor transgendered 
nor third gender nor fourth gender nor . . . anything, since I do not fit the 
paradigms of any of these categories. | flit about the margins of each of 
these categories; therefore, since some of these categories share unions 
with one another, I flit through overlapping borderzones constituted by 
the margins of several gender categories. 

Flitting about the margins is not a refusal to own my location, nor is 
it valorization of genderplay, celebration of gender fluidity, or a pomo- 
place of gender transcendence. Flitting is movement proper to ghosts, to 
creatures abjected from full social existence, creatures who have only par- 
tial, limited social existence and agency. For reasons as personal, various, 
and idiosyncratic as the personal, various, and idiosyncratic connections 
we borderzone inhabitants draw between our embodiments, identifica- 
tions, social statuses, and subjectivities, we find in already given dis- 
courses—transsexual and otherwise—little else than indefinite sequences 
of indiscriminate erasure. Already given discourses may elide the speci- 
ficities of those with firm locations within already given categories, but 
not to the same degree that they elide the specificities of those of us who 
are dislocated from already given categories. Those of us who live in bor- 
derzones constituted by the overlapping margins of categories do so 
because our embodiments and our subjectivities are abjected from social 
ontology: we cannot fit ourselves into extant categories without denying, 
eliding, erasing, or otherwise abjecting personally significant aspects of 
ourselves. The price of committing such violence against ourselves is too 
great, though our only other option is also very costly. Those of us who 
are dislocated have fallen through the cracks that structure the gendered 
world. Having slipped off all the handholds we have ever tried to grasp, 
we have fallen between the cracks of language and life. Unintelligible to 
ourselves and to others, our anguish drives us to search for new category 
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out of the world of social existence already, ghosts never again expect a 
social world, structured by discourse, to provide homely comforts; we 
have already learned that home was an illusion, so we forego nostalgia 
for origins lost (because never properly had). While we try to carve out 
zones of safety in which to create new discourse—structures and cate- 
gory terms—with which to call ourselves and others into fuller social 
being, we recognize that this fuller social existence will always be pre- 
carious and partial. So we are always cautious, drawing tentatively upon 
the various discourses of the various locations we only partially inhabit, 
always ready to shift in resistance to the tactical shifts of hegemonic, nor- 
malizing, totalizing, and colonizing forces. Here is queer gender; here is 
genderqueer. Here is a range of abjected subject positions from which the 
displaced can speak, a range of dislocated locations. Here is where I stake 
my place between places. 

“Dislocated locations” may sound paradoxical, but it is not, for dis- 
locatedness is not utter absence of location. Rather, our dislocatedness is 
constituted by our locations in the overlapping margins of multiple 
gender categories. Different genderqueer borderzone denizens are, of 
course, differently located: not only do we exist in the areas of overlap of 
different gender categories but also our placements in those areas of over- 
lap are different. Only by speaking quite specifically about those located 
elements of our dislocatedness can those who dwell in borderzones speak 
at all. Such lengthy, detailed specifications do not provide the material for 
full occupancy of social ontology, which presently requires more central, 
less multiple instantiation of social categories.!? 

The concept of world-travelling Maria Lugones develops in “*World’- 
Travelling, and Loving Perception” provides conceptual tools for under- 
standing the epistemological subject positions of genderqueer borderzone 
denizens. On Lugones’ provocative conception, a “world” is always 
presently inhabited by some flesh and blood people, need not be a con- 
struction of an entire society, and it may be incomplete in that things in 
it may not be altogether constructed or some things in it may be nega- 
tively constructed. Thus, a world may be an incomplete visionary non- 
utopian construction or it may be a traditional construction of life; some 
of the inhabitants of a world may not understand or accept their con- 
structions within it (Lugones, 395). Based on this conception, Lugones 
argues that some of us, especially “those of us who are outside the main- 
stream U.S. construction or organization of life,” travel between worlds 
and that some of us are in more than one world at once (Lugones, 396), 
When we travel between worlds, we “have the distinct experience of 
being different in different worlds and ourselves in them,” and we are 
more at ease in some worlds than in others (Lugones, 396), We may be 
at ease in a world in any of four ways: (1) by understanding the norms 
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and discourses in that world; (2) by being normatively happy because in 
agreement with the world’s norms; (3) by being humanly bonded with 
others within that world; and, (4) by sharing a history with others in that 
world. A person is maximally at ease in a world in which that person is 
at ease in all four senses (Lugones, 397). 

Dislocated genderqueers whose locatedness is constituted both by their 
dislocatedness and by the specific gender categories, embedded in worlds, 
in Lugones’ sense, which they only marginally inhabit, are creatures who 
cannot be at ease in Lugones’ second sense: since we are only marginally 
within any gender category, we will not be normatively happy because in 
agreement with the norms that constitute that gender category's core, Yet 
we may be at ease in many worlds in each of Lugones’ other three senses. 
We may understand the norms within worlds of the normatively gen- 
dered, within transsexual worlds, within ftm-specific worlds, and within 
other queer worlds. We may have close, loving, human bonds in each of 
the worlds about whose margins we flit (though we are more likely to 
form loving bonds with other marginal, flitting creatures in each of our 
worlds), and we may share histories with others in many worlds. Thus, 
we may have more plural self-images than those double images of our- 
selves Lugones locates in our memories of ourselves in different worlds 
(Lugones, 398); we may travel to indefinitely many worlds and, thus, see 
indefinitely many images of ourselves, and we may also see ourselves as 
constructed differently than we construct ourselves in indefinitely many 
worlds. Some of these constructions of ourselves may be ones in.which 
we cannot recognize ourselves at all; i.c., | cannot recognize myself in 
Kando’s Uncle Tom of the sexual revolution, Raymond’s “final solution” 
of women, Millot’s fellow who wants to be a fellow of his fellows making 
the world, or Hausman’s transsexual whose agency is fully contained by 
a demand for sex change and thus can be read off from medico-legal dis- 
courses about transsexuality. Worlds in which we cannot even glimpse 
ourselves in others’ constructions of us may be ones from which we need 
to emigrate with alacrity and finality, or they may be worlds-in which we 
must try to exercise agency to bring about change. Choosing between 
these alternatives is always a decision about which resistant, oppositional 
tactics will produce the most gender liberatory results for all of those who 
suffer from gender oppression. 

World-travelling genderqueers’ subject positions lead to particular 
kinds of gender theory, politics, and practice, forged from the particular 
zones of overlap that we occupy and through which we travel. In the rest 
of this paper, I will explore two clusters of such projects of particular ftm 
feminist concern: (1) problems of manhood, manliness, and masculinity, 
and (2) creating wider conditions of possibility for genderqueer discursive 
agency and bodily autonomy. 
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Problems of manhood, manliness, and masculinity are especially 
poignant to dislocated genderqueers assigned female at birth who have 
travelled and still travel in feminist worlds. This poignancy arises from 
the following concatenation of lived experience and self-identification: 
our lived histories as girls and women have given us many of the same 
experiences of oppression as normatively gendered women, for our 
bodies have carried cultural meanings similarly embedded in misogyny 
and male dominance, yet we are deeply implicated in masculinities. 

Compared to non-transsexual men, we have both advantages and dis- 
advantages with regard to feminist theory, politics, and practice. Our lived 
experiences tend to give us epistemological advantages of the sort I have 
already noted. Beyond this, though, we tend to experience much more 
directly that how we embody masculinity, manliness, and manhood is a 
matter of existential choice—“masculinity is what we make of it,” as Hal- 
berstam writes (Halberstam 1988)—to which we bring feminist and other 
genderqueer political standards. Indeed, for some ftms one of the more 
disconcerting aspects of social and medical transition is the extent to 
which we become privy to displays of non-transsexual men’s sexism as 
our gender presentations and embodiments come to elicit attributions as 
men, fellows of our fellows. Thus, we are in strong positions from which 
to be reticent to fit ourselves into already given models of masculinity, 
most of which it must be said have been given by non-transsexual men. As 
David Harrison notes, “[t}here are not many positive role models out 
there in the culture” (Harrison, 34). We must be willing to examine our 
implications in masculinities, and to hold masculinities that attract us— 
and ourselves—to feminist and other genderqueer political standards of 
non-oppressiveness. To do this, we must hold onto those human bonds 
and histories we share with non-transsexual feminist women and to those 
understandings we have gained from feminism about oppressive struc- 
tures of masculinity—in short, to continue to move in our feminist worlds. 

However, continuing to participate in feminist worlds can be especially 
difficult for genderqueers assigned female at birth. Non-transsexual men 
have never been told by feminists that they simply delude themselves into 
thinking that they exist or that they are the final solution to women. Not 
having been women, non-transsexual men are not subject to being told 
they are gender traitors grasping at male privilege when they leave the 
category woman. Nor are non-transsexual men’s masculinities subjected 
to the tightly coercive regulations enacted within those structures that 
control access to medically regulated technologies for re-embodiment. 

Although we face difficulties, we bear moral and political responsibil- 
ity for that which we make from already given masculinities. Remaining 
in our feminist worlds, even if only marginally, may require that we 
exercise great patience with ourselves and with others, and that others 
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exercise similar patience with themselves and with us. In particular, the 
easiest course, when we are faced with the types of silencing techniques I 
have outlined earlier in this paper, would be simply to walk away from 
our feminist worlds. Effort and pain is involved both in self-examination 
and in the attempts to work through erasure to a point where multiple 
gender oppressions can be seen, where both men’s domination of women 
and normatively gendered colonization of non-normatively gendered 
peoples can be seen simultaneously within the same visual field. 

It is only when we can hold both simultaneously within our own visual 
fields that we are in positions from which to engage problems of man- 
hood, manliness, and masculinity—for these constructs have been pro- 
duced in opposition to normatively gendered womanhood, womanliness, 
and femininity, and in opposition to abjected gender subjectivities, 
embodiments, and identifications. To engage these problems produc- 
tively, we must be cautious of the identifications we make. 

Self-identity is always doubly relational (at a minimum). We form and 
maintain our identities by making continually reiterated identifications as 
members of some category U(s). This is accomplished both positively and 
negatively by repeated identifications with some (not necessarily all) 
members of U, and by reiterated identifications as not-members of some 
other category T(hem). Identifying as and identifying with, while closely 
related, are not identical. Identifying as U always involves identifying 
with some members of U, but the converse does not hold; for example, I 
identify with leatherdykes, as a result of historical ties, continuing friend- 
ship circles, and some affinities of sensibilities and values, but I no longer 
identify as a leatherdyke. Some members of U serve as positive identifi- 
catory referents, whereas some members of T serve as negative identifi- 
catory referents.20 i 

The borderzone statuses of dislocated genderqueer ftms give.us 
choices of primary positive identificatory referents and our multiple 
alterities provide many possibilities from which to select primary posi- 
tive and negative identificatory referents. There are many pressures on 
us to select dominant men as our primary positive identificatory refer- 
ents and lesbians, particularly burches, as our primary negative identifi- 
catory referents, yet in making our identificatory choices we can exercise 
moral and political agency rather than succumb to imperialist coer- 
cion.?! In making our identificatory choices wisely, we will gain much 
from conversations with others who face similar yet different choices, 
particularly feminist butches and feminist (or anti-sexist or profeminist) 
non-transsexual men. We must particularly exercise caution when 
forming identifications with non-transsexual men and in locating non- 
transsexual men or ftms as our primary positive identificatory referents. 
Holding those whom we locate as primary positive identificatory 
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referents, as well as those with whom we identify more loosely, to fem- 
inist and other gender liberatory principles is, fundamentally, holding 
ourselves to our own moral and political principles at the level of con- 
struction of ourselves. 

We may find that self-definitions in which we take our gender identifi- 
cations—as men, as manly, or as masculine—as core aspects of our beings 
will obstruct our abilities to construct selves with which we can live 
morally or politically. As John Stoltenberg writes: 


We must be transformers of selfhood—our own and others’. If we are not, 
we will have betrayed women’s lives utterly, and we will have lost a part of 
ourselves that is precious and rare on this earth. (Stoltenberg, 198) 


My claim is not that we must jettison our gendered subjectivities, 
embodiments, and self-identifications, that we must live in a fictional 
space of gender transcendence, but rather that we may need to make our 
gendered self-identifications secondary to other aspects of those selves 
we construct: we must care more about our moral and political values 
than we do about our gendered self-identifications. At the level of self- 
identification, this would mean that we would self-identify primarily as 
particular kinds of moral and political beings, and that our primary 
positive identificatory referents would be other people with similar moral 
and political self-identifications. If those moral and political self- 
identifications that we select to constitute central aspects of our selves are 
based on feminist and other gender liberatory principles, our primary 
positive identificatory referent class will likely include more non- 
transsexual women than non-transsexual men, it may include more mtfs 
than ftms, and it will be heavily populated by other kinds of gender- 
queers. 

For some dislocated ftm genderqueers, locating our moral and politi- 
cal values at the cores of our beings may lead to refusing to be men, as 
Stoltenberg urges for non-transsexual men (Stoltenberg).22 While it is dif- 
ficult to make such refusals legible to others, we can write creatively on 
context-sensitive paper. Our refusals may be verbal or textual, or they 
may be more visual public displays. Writing about drag queens, Richard 
Smith remarks that “homosexual effeminacy is less about wanting to be 
a woman, and more about wanting to be a man” (Smith, 237). In the 
right context, such as an ftm gathering, doing drag or even just over-the- 
top nellie camping is often read as a powerful refusal of manhood. 

Whether manhood is a morally and politically viable subject position 
is an issue that needs further investigation, and this investigation will be 
most productive if engaged across boundaries of gender identity cate 
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gories with people who share feminist and other gender liberatory polit- 
ical commitments and if engaged performatively as well as in more tra- 
ditional prose forms. I have argued elsewhere for a multiple strategies 
approach to struggling against the oppression of women, an approach 
that both remakes the category woman from the inside, redefining and 
revaluing womanhood out from under heterosexism and male domina- 
tion, and encourages gender proliferation (Hale 1996). I believe that a 
similar approach is necessary with regard to the category man. This is ‘not 
because I take woman and man to be parallel categories, for surely they 
are not. Rather, this is because insofar as anyone continues to occupy the 
category man it must be remade lest it continue to be oppressive to all of 
us who are not within that category, or who are not centrally or solidly 
within that category, whether we be women, men at the margins, or 
something other than women or men. This consideration holds indepen- 
dently of whether manhood is a morally and politically viable subject 
position. Further, some genderqueer feminist ftms may be in better epis- 
temological subject positions than non-transsexual men, for reasons | 
have cited earlier, to engage this task of re-creating manhood. 

Whichever strategy an ftm chooses, he will necessarily be locating him- 
self marginally, as a flittingly disruptive, ghostly borderzone presence. We 
must be monstrous enough to meet our moral and political predicament, 
to embrace our agency and to exercise it in accordance with feminist and 
other gender liberatory principles. 

We must also be monstrous enough that we restructure the world, that 
we create spaces for new cultural formations and new forms of discursive 
agency, which recognize the fractures that already exist between those 
aspects of embodiment, subjectivity, performativity, and self-identifica- 
tion taken to constitute unitary sex, gender, and sexuality status—and 
which broaden the conditions of possibility for new faultlines ro appear. 
In so doing, we may be creating the conditions for our own obsolescence. 

Bodily autonomy and freedom of choice provide fairly smooth links 
between feminist political concerns about reproductive technologies and 
transsexual political concerns about access to medically regulated tech- 
nologies. Moreover, the political goals of ending sexist and heterosexist 
gender role and performativity restrictions provides links between femi- 
nist, lesbigay, and transgender political concerns about regulation of 
gender embodiment, subjectivity, performativity, and self-identification. 
Insofar as medicine, psychotherapy, and the law are the primary regula- 
tory institutions in this arena, it is on these institutions that our political 
efforts must focus. 

There are powerful alliances to be forged between lesbigay efforts to 
end the psychiatric abuse of gender lesbigay children enabled by the GID 
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diagnoses, feminists’ attempts to ensure women’s autonomous access to 
reproductive technologies and to end coercive abuse of such rechnologies 
(i.e., sterilization abuse and female genital mutilation), intersex activists’ 
efforts to stop genital mutilation of intersexed infants and children (cf. 
Chase), sex radical activists’ work to remove adult, consensual sexual 
activities—“paraphilias”—from the DSM, and transsexual activists’ 
goals of depathologizing transgender identities, practices, and embodi- 
ments, and breaking the regulatory medico-therapeutic-juridical stran- 
glehold that allows for our colonization and puts psychotherapists, 
physicians, lawmakers, judges, and government bureaucrats in positions 
of power to regulate theoretical and political beliefs about gender, as well 
as specific gender performativities in anti-feminist and heterosexist ways. 
Medical nosology, enacted primarily by the American Psychiatric Associ- 
ation at this particular historical juncture, functions to draw and police 
taxonomic divisions that make these fruitful areas of alliance opaque. Yet 
if we were to eliminate the strategies of colonization and containment 
that focus specifically on transsexual bodies, we would thereby create a 
world in which the technological and performative means for embodi- 
ment of sex, gender, and sexuality would be available on the basis of 
desire alone. Such a world is one in which there would be greater freedom 
to think and enact gender as existential choice, made in accordance with 
moral and political principles. 

The structures of such a world are not predictable from our vantage 
point in our heavily regulated world, but we can be sure that it would be 
a world in which unforeseen categorical, discursive, and cultural forma- 
tions would appear and in which many of our present formations would 
become archaic. If we are serious about eradicating those structures that 
are the architecture of contemporary gender oppressions, we must form 
stronger alliances based on shared feminist, lesbigay, queer, intersex, 
transgender, transsexual, and genderqueer moral and political values. 
Even though some of our short-term goals may be incompatible, even 
though we may all be undermining the structures that provide the very 
conditions of our categorical locations, if those of us who are working to 
end the cultural rape of all flesh do not strengthen such alliances we will 
either leave in place structures of gender oppression or fail to restructure 
the world in ways that accord with our moral and political values. 

Those of us who are genderqueers must protect our dislocated loca- 
tions, our borderzones; they may be places from which to launch new dis- 
courses and new ways of being, so that, in short, we may participate in 
restructuring a world in whose social ontology we can come into exis- 
tence.23, 24 
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Notes 


1, Throughout this essay, I use “ftm" as a primitive, not necessarily abbreviatory, 
broadly ranging term of self-identification; | attempt to signal its non-abbrevia- 
tory meaning by disrupting the customary capitalization of “FTM.” “Female- 
to-male,” is the most common specification of “FTM,” though it sometimes is 
used as an abbreviation for less standard self-identifications such as “female- 
toward-male,” which I sometimes apply to myself to disrupt the assumption 
that I am striving for “complete” male embodiment. When used adjectivally, 
“fem” can modify either “transgendered” or “transsexual” (or both, when 
transsexual is viewed as a subcategory of transgendered). Some people prefer 
“MTM,” an abbreviation for “male-to-male,” as a self-identificatory term to 
indicate that they are acquiring male embodiments in line with their already 
male self-identifications; on the day that I completed my final version of this 
essay, I saw an ftm bulletin board post on America Online's Transgender Com- 
munity Forum (TCF) that shouted (i.c., stated in capital letters) that ftm is a 
“stupid” term “because we never were female.” According to the post’s author, 
the term “should be male to completely male.” Others prefer the terms “meta- 
morph” (Morton), “transmale,” “transman,” or “MBF” (man born female). 
This is a place, similar to others in this essay, where I cannot supply adequate 
citations, since much of newly forming, contested frm community discourse 
circulates through informal conversations and on-line. Such conversations 
often carry the presumption of confidentiality, and many are not open to non- 
frms. My knowledge comes from my own community participation. 

2. At the time, I was so afraid of being called a gender traitor yet again, of facing 
yet again the presumption that my transition is a grasp for male privilege (cf. 
Cromwell), that | felt reassured and comforted by their verdict about my epis- 
temological privilege. Once my initial need for their reassurance, | became 
troubled by the notion that I, as an frm, have a better epistemological position 
than non-transsexual women from which to make claims about the oppression 
of non-transsexual women, because it too easily warrants dismissals of non- 
transsexual women’s claims about their own oppressions. Further, conceiving 
of me as someone who has traveled through the world as a woman and who 
now travels through the world as a man is too simple. This conception may fit 
some ftms and it may have fit the self-construction I presented at SWIP/Pacific 
in May 1995, but it clearly does not accurately depict the dislocated creature I 
have been nor that which I have become. 

3. Nor all fms and MTMs who self-identify as transsexual men or transgendered 
men conceive of this as a gender category different from man; “transsexual 
man” may be used to indicate a different route to manhood, or to indicate that 
one is differently located within the category man. 

4. Hernandez is not the only ftm who self-identifies as lesbian in one sense or 
another, Holly Devor reports that one of her ftm informants, “reluctant to 
leave behind a well-loved place as a member of a lesbian community, called 
himself a lesbian man” (Devor 1993, 313). 

5. Some mtfs take on the identity of a transsexual understood as distinct from 
man or woman (County, 139; Harlow and Rheims, 27); this is not to be con- 
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10, 


Perhaps this self-identification is less attractive to ftms than to mrfs because 
transsexuality unmarked is male-to-female transsexuality. No doubt there are 
other ftm self-idenufications than those I have listed in text. 

This is the most positive interpretation I can find for this anthology’s title. 
Donald E. Hall comments on this unfortunate phrasing, “suggesting objectifi- 
cation and mastery,” “that is as reductive and inflammatory as its even more 
commonly perceived counterpart: the patriarchal perception that ‘Feminism 
Does Men’” (Hall). 


. Steyker's formulation reflects a confluence of dominant cultural, medical, legal, 


and mtf transgender community discourses that tend to situate the penis as 
transsexuality’s placeholder, By contrast, I claim that coerced complicity with 
medico-juridical power-structures functions to contain and colonize the numer- 
ous radical threats posed by transsexuals’ use of a wide variety of medically 
regulated technologies to alter physically—surgically and hormonally—a wide 
range of culturally marked bodily zones, including breasts/chests, internal and 
external reproductive organs, genitals, voice, hair growth, musculature, and 
skin texture, many of which non-transsexuals alter by means of the same tech- 
nologies without similar regulation. This is not the contest the claim that 
penises bear more cultural meaning than any other pieces of flesh, nor that 
non-transsexual regulation of transsexual bodies has fastened itself more com- 
pulsively on penises than onto any other bodily zone. 

The most hotly contested political issue among contemporary U.S. transsexuals 
is whether or not to work toward removing Gender Identity Disorder (GID) 
from the DSM; many transsexuals fear that without this, or a similar, diagno- 
sis, our abilities to access medically regulated technologies for re-embodiment, 
and to have use of such technologies covered by private and public medical 
insurance plans, will be diminished (Stryker 1996). Trans activism aimed at 
removing GID from the DSM began with a Transgender Nation disruption and 
protest at che 1993 American Psychiatric Association meeting in San Francisco 
(Editorial: Transgender Liberation; IFGE Booth; Protest at American 
Psychiatric Association Convention; Stryker 1994, 237), and has continued 
through more recent demonstrations (cf. Neff). This issue is a prime example 
of one around which transsexual, gay/lesbian/bisexual, queer, and feminist soli- 
darity can be built, since GID is used to regulate gendered embodiments, iden- 
tifications and expressions in children, adolescents and adults, in ways which 
reproduce heterosexist, sexist, and phallocentric constructs of man and woman 
(cf. Burke; Hale 1997). 


. To change the sex/gender designation on, i.c., one’s U.S. passport, California 


birth certificate, or California driver's license, one must have certification (of 
differing sorts) from physicians. In some regions of the U.S. it is possible to 
obtain exogenous testosterone, estrogen, progesterone, and androgen suppres- 
sants without inserting oneself into the psychiatric taxonomy; however, it 1s 
difficult to do so without violating the law and while still receiving adequate 
medical monitoring of, i.¢., liver and kidney function, and adequate medical 
care unrelated to one’s desires for re-embodiment. 

Frantz Fanon’s study of the psychology of colonized Martinician black men 
foregrounds a number of such dilemmas produced by colonization (Fanon), 


. In the years intervening since Raymond's book was published, most 


psychiatrists, psychotherapists, and surgeons who control access to re-embodi- 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18, 


19. 


20. 
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ment technologies have ceased imposing a requirement of heterosexuality on 
transsexuals, although this requirement was dropped for mefs before ftms. 
However, insofar as these practitioners regulate transsexuals’ gender performa- 
tivities, they still often impose heterosexise gender norms on transsexuals. 
HBIGDA's standards of care are written primarily to provide standards for mf 
access to medical technologies, yet they are applied to frms as well (Bergstedt, 4), 
One goal of some trans activists is to break HBIGDA's hegemony. 

My memory and notes from this conference do not agree with Rubin with 
regard to the punctuation on Laub's slide. 

Phalloplasty and metaoidioplasty are the two main procedures available for 
surgical construction of a neo-phallus in ftms. Phalloplastic techniques use 
grafts (from non-erectile tissue) to construct a neo-phallus within the size range 
typical for non-transsexual males’ penises. There is wide disagreement among 
frms about the adequacy of phalloplasty, with regard to sensation, appearance 
and function (eliminatory and sexual). Phalloplastic techniques have been 
developed primarily for reconstruction of non-transsexual men’s penises after 
damage in combat or in vehicular, industrial, or agricultural accidents. 
Metaoidioplasty is an ftm-specific procedure in which the erectile tissue an ftm 
already has, which enlarges with the use of exogenous testosterone, is used to 
form the neo-phallus. While this technique constructs a neo-phallus with 
sexual sensation and erectile capabilities, such a neo-phallus is considerably 
smaller than penises within size range typical for non-transsexual males. With 
either phalloplasty or metaoidioplasty, urethroplasty can be performed to 
allow an ftm to urinate through his neo-phallus though there are some medical 
risks attendant to urethroplasty. Much contemporary ftm community dialogue 
centers on dissatisfaction with both techniques (cf. Green; Leonard). 

Jason Cromwell, who was in the audience for Gilbert's presentation, related 
this remark to me. Southern Comfort is a gender convention held annually by 
the American Educational Gender Information Service (AEGIS), a nonprofit 
membership-based clearinghouse for information on transsexual and transgen- 
der issues based in Decatur, Georgia. 

Susan Stryker, who was in the audience for Gilbert's 1993 HBIGDA presenta- 
tion, told me about Gilbert’s statement. This remark, of course, implies that 
mtfs who have not had penectomy—as well as ftms who have not had vaginec- 
tomy—are undesirable, as well as erasing ftm subjectivity with regard to 
gender identifications. 

On the paramount role of the penis in the assignment of birth sex/gender, see 
Kessler, 223-224, 227-228; cf. Chase; Hale 1996, 107-108. 

Since the primary use for which phalloplastic techniques have been developed 
is reconstruction of non-transsexual men’s penises after damage in combat or 
in vehicular, industrial, or agricultural accidents, Garber’s feminist analysis of 
the reasons for the inadequacies of these techniques is misguided. If patriarchy 
wanted anyone to have a fully-functioning penis, would it not want to bestow 
that honor upon war heroes along with their Purple Heart decorations? 

I also explore dislocatedness in Hale 1988, My discussions of this topic are 
deeply indebted to private discussions with Judith Halberstam. 

Identifications with, as, and as-not may be partial, incomplete, mediated, or 
crossed. This becomes clear in José Esteban Muitoz’s exposition of his different 
though related notion of disidentification (Munoz, 145). 
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21. lexamine ftms’ motivations for locating butches as primary negative identifica- 
tory referents and how this placement of butches functions in ftm self- and 
community-construction in Hale 1988. 

22. Ar first glance, this seems much easier for Stoltenberg to say than for an ftm. 
As a non-transsexual person assigned male at birth, Stoltenberg faces quite dif- 
ferent consequences than does an ftm for opting out of manhood on moral or 
political grounds. Ir is less likely that he will be told that he is a woman, and 
even if he 1s, his history and embodiment give this very different meanings than 
it will have for an ftm. Further, a non-transsexual man will not face some of 
the particular types of violence used to police gender boundaries and 
performativities that an ftm disloyal to men might, especially vaginal rape, and 
many ftms tend to be ill-equipped for survival in violent situations. However, if 
lam to take seriously my claim that moral and political values provide a better 
core for my sense of self than gendered subjectivity, then | must also take seri- 
ously its implication that it should be less damaging to be discursively located 
by others within a gender category with which | disidentify—woman—than to 
lose a more central aspect of my subjectivity. 

23. Linvestigate borderzone defense more thoroughly in Hale 1988, 

24. For productive conversations on topics | discuss in this essay or for help with 
sources, | thank Talia Bettcher, Cheryl Chase, Jason Cromwell, Ann Garry, 
Judith Halberstam, Sandra Harding, Michael M. Hernandez, JordyJones, C. 
Julian Leonard, Jay Prosser, Naomi Scheman, Ben Singer, Gail Sondegaard, 
and Susan Stryker. 
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